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and gold, interspersed with wreaths of roses. Two others, which 
are probably the finest, in an Art point of view, in the establish- 
ment, were painted by Fragonard, a grand-nephew of the great 
painter of that name, who had devoted his pencil to the decoration 
of porcelain, and who died only a few weeks ago. Very graceful 
in grouping and delicate in colouring are the Boucher-like scenes 
that cover the whole surface of each cache-pot : one a daintily- 
tinted water-scene, a lover and damsel floating in a bark on a 
tranquil stream, while the. solitary boatman looks enviously at their 
happiness ; the other a courtship of the last century, a proud-eyed 
and beruffled pair, meeting beneath the wide branches of a forest- 
tree. Roussel, of Sevres, has painted a pair of large, antique- 
shaped vases, of a vivid-blue ground, with two nude children be- 
fore a bust of Juno ; on one vase they clasp hands in a pretty baby- 
ish courtship, while on the other they have quarrelled, and sit 
turning their dimpled backs upon each other, a singularly charm- 
ing and original design. Two tall, slender vases, of antique shape, 
were painted by Richaud. On a white ground are the figures of 
Euterpe and Melpomene on one vase, Terpsichore and Thalia on 
the other, the drapery of the Muses being in pale tints of red and 
yellow. The base and lip of each vase are edged with an Etrus- 
can-patterned border in pale brown upon dark brown ; while imme- 
diately below this border, on the upper part of the vase, are de- 
picted butterflies in harmonising hues. These vases are peculiarly 
graceful and artistic both in form and design. 

A striking commentary on the sacrifices that must be made by 
Parisian manufacturers who contribute to the great national exhi- 
bitions, in order to worthily uphold the industrial supremacy of 
their native land, is the fact that so many articles, specially pre- 
pared for such exhibitions, fail to strike the popular taste, and by 
reason of their extreme costliness remain unsold. Such, for in- 
stance, was the fate of the gorgeous Louis XV. dinner-table set, 
designed for the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and comprising epergne, 
plateau, candelabra, comports, fruit-dishes, &c., in diamond-facet- 
ted cut glass, mounted in gilded bronze, which forms one of the 
most dazzling points of display in the Baccarat show-rooms. 
There, too, is to be seen a marvellous table-set, comprising two 
vases and a centre-piece for fruit, in white and ruby glass, engraved 
by hand in designs of infinite grace and spirit, as finely cut as 
though the material worked had been onyx or carnelian instead of 
perishable glass. The groups on the medallions might have vied 
in execution with any modern cameo or intaglio, while the leafy 
borders and arabesques had all the spider-web tracery and aerial 
loveliness of the most delicate lace. Equally dainty in execution, 
though less artistic in design, were sundry goblets, also dating from 
the Great Exhibition, which showed groups and festoons of roses 
engraved on their transparent surface. To give some idea of the 
costliness of this artistic work, each of these goblets was valued 
at eight dollars, a price which would be doubled were the article 
transferred to the United States. 

The crystal chandelier maintains its place in popular favour. The 
shapes are very graceful, the branches being curved and the gas- 
jets dissimulated in flower-like shapes of crystal. Some of the 



more ornate look like veritable bouquets of crystal flowers. Co- 
lour is but sparingly introduced, and needs to be done so verj' deli- 
cately, else the effect is gaudy, and, at ail events, the pure ice-like 
look of the untinted glass is wholly destroyed. Opaque, pale blue 
is the least damaging in effect. One enormous and gorgeous lus- 
tre, destined for a public hall, was set with sockets and pendants 
of emerald and ruby relieved with gold ; but the effect, though rich, 
was theatrical, -and the great chandelier looked amid its colour- 
less surroundings like a piece of stage jewellery in a case of real 
diamonds. Gilt bronze is again being sparingly introduced in 
combination with crystal ; one very superb lustre showing flying 
Cupids in gilded bronze, springing from the centre of the base, 
and linking hands beneath the circling border of lights, amid a 
shower of diamond-like pendants. 

The smaller articles manufactured by the firm are very elegant 
and tasteful. An inkstand, of novel design, showed a silver Cupid 
dragging after him a pile of volumes by a cord, the whole placed 
on a cut-glass base. The ink-receiver, in cut glass, stood upon 
the top of the books, while on one side was placed a cut-glass cup 
for sand, and at the other one for wafers. This pretty toy was 
valued at sixty dollars. The heavy diamond-facetted cut glass, so 
dear to the hearts of our ancestors, is now the prevailing style, 
having almost entirely superseded the paper-thin glass that was 
the rage for many years. Of this solid, sparkling material are 
manufactured, not only decanters, cups, and vases, but jewel-boxes, 
and even tables, these last being the most recent novelty in glass- 
ware. They are of the shape and size of a small centre-table or 
card-table, and the cutting of the top is executed on the under- 
side, so as to leave a smooth upper surface. Very costly pieces of 
furniture are these transparent, glittering tables, that look fit for 
the Ice-King's palace, the price of each being four hundred dollars. 

A vei-y attractive feature of this vast establishment is the num- 
ber of beautiful objects that mayJje purchased at a trifling cost. 
Of course, artistic engraving and painting and elaborate designs 
are always costly, but there is a number of pretty and tasteful arti- 
cles, such as vases, smelling-bottles, &c., that are very cheap, 
wherein grace of form and fine combination of colour are united 
with true French taste. From two to four dollars will enable the 
purchaser to bear away in triumph a graceful vase, delicate in co- 
louring and enriched with some simple but charming design. Bac- 
carat, however, has not secured one of the most tasteful of the 
designs of this season, which consists merely of the Jeaf of the 
common morning-glory in ground glass. This device is employed 
in a variety of ways by the rival house of St. -Louis. Thus a lovely 
little candlestick is formed by a solitary leaf in a tendril of gilt 
bronze, a second tendril forming the handle, and the candle-socket 
representing the flower. A series of these leaves arranged around 
a stalk form a liqueur-stand, the stems of the glasses being set in 
the cup-like hollows of the leaves. A prettier adaptation of a sim- 
ple and graceful production of Nature to decorative Art has not 
been seen since the lily-of-the-valley vases that were so popular 
some years ago. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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MONG the works carried on to a successful ter- 
mination during this summer just past, is a 
colossal group by the young American sculptor, 
of Cincinnati, Mr. M. Ezekiel. The subject is 
Religious Liberty, symbolised by an armed 
woman ; upon her head a Phrygian cap, sur- 
rounded with stars, her left hand resting upon 
^}as. fascia and laws of the republic, and her right extended, pro- 
tectingly, towards a beautiful youth, who is striving to keep alive 
the coals of Faith. At the left is an eagle, holding in its talons 
the serpent of religious intolerance, which turns its fierce head as if 
seeking other enemies to conquer. It is now sixteen months since 
Mr. Ezekiel undertook the commission, for the accomplishment of 
which only a year was assigned. But this was found to be im- 



possible, and the Italian public has expressed much surprise at the 
finishing of so immense a work in so comparatively short a period. 
The group is carved from a block of marble weighing seventeen 
tons, and the chief figure is over ten feet in height. 

Another statue of Liberty has recently been completed and exhi- 
bited in Rome, designed for the Republic of San Marino. The 
figure is an armed Liberty, sustaining the standard of the tiny but 
proud republic, symbolised also by the three highest of the towers 
with which the head is diademed. The statue is a present from 
the Baroness Wagener to San Marino, which, in return, has de- 
clared her a "benemerita" citizen, and will give the work an 
honoured place upon the principal piazza of the city. 

Cavalier A. Belloli, whose ' Before ' and ' After the Bath ' adorn 
the palace of the Emperor of Russia, has finished ' Judith," his 
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chef-d'ceuv7'e. Leaving the hackneyed type of an Eastern beauty 
clad with Oriental richness, and raising her eyes to heaven while 
she clasps in one hand a bloody weapon and in the other dis- 
plays the ghastly head of Holofernes, Belloli has shown, in this 
vivid painting, the Jewess as she descends slowly from the couch 
of the sleeping enemy of her country, already slain in a determina- 
tion that is rendered blood-hardy by patriotism, although the dread 
deed has not yet bean consummated. She suppopts herself, cau- 
tiously, with one hand, while the other is extended, to unsheath 
noiselessly the sword hanging on the wall; her eye, meantime, is 
fixed steadfastly upon her victim. The entire figure, young and 
beautiful, is nude, except for the fold of a mantle of white satin 
lightly enveloping the right limb. One foot rests upon the raised 
approach to the bed, the other presses lightly the carpeting upon 
the floor, dragging behind her by the movement a magnificent 
tiger's skin. Her hair has fallen unbound upon her shoulders, and 
a loosened string of pearls hangs still among the black locks. Her 
figure is illuminated, while that of Holofernes is lost in the shadow 
that disappears under the heavy silk curtains. The few acces- 
sories are correct, the table and Assyrian arms being copied from 
Nineveh bas-reliefs. 

The great work achieved by Prince Torlonia, the draining of 
Lake Fucino, by which Italy is enriched by a large portion of fer- 
tile land hitherto cursed by malaria, is to be commemorated by 
a monument, soon to be erected upon the site of the lake. The 
bronze gates that are to open the approach to the memorial are 
now on exhibition in Rome. They are three in number, and are 
nearly twelve feet in height, each weighing about 6,000 pounds 
(Italian). The monument is to be surmounted by a statue illus- 
trating the Immaculate Conception, upon the pedestal of which 
are to be inscribed the following words : " Mary, sinlessly con- 
ceived, behold, with favour, a work attempted in vain by kings and 
emperors, but which Alexander Torlonia, V. P., with lofty thought 
and brazen will, undertook in the year 1854, and completed in 
1876." * 

In Carrara a statue by Tenerani has recently been erected to 
Pellegrino Rossi, the eminent politician, advocate, and patriotic 
exile, who was born in Carrara. An oral ion was delivered, and a 
hymn, composed for the occasion, was rendered with great ap- 
plause. 

At Viterbo, during the fete on the 6th of September, a proces- 



sion of citizens repaired to the house where the sculptor Pio Fedi 
was born, author of the famous group of the ' Rape of Polixena," 
which obtained so honourable a place among the antiquities upon 
the Loggia of Florence. Amid the applause of the populace a 
tablet in honour of Fedi was inserted in the dwelling, and ad- 
dresses were made in his praise. 

A monument to Grossi, the poet and romance-writer, was erected 
on the loth of September at Bellano. The town was decorated 
with banners, and the city governments of Milan and Como were 
also represented. The sculptor, Tantardini, who presented his 
work, was made citizen of Bellano. The statue is a little larger 
than life, and represents Grossi as 

" . . . . from afar» 
With beating heart, he sees again 
His loved Bellano." 

The commission for the monument of Mazzini, to be erected in 
Genoa, has been given to the Roman sculptor Monteverde. 

Not only does Italy thus honour her prominent men, but the 
very animals that have been identified with her history have not 
been forgotten. Besides the adoption by Rome of the wolf, foster- 
mother to Romulus and Remus, as the escutcheon-symbol of the. 
city, the Capitol-grounds have long been adorned with a living 
representative of the species to which the Romans owe so much ; 
and it is said that there will soon be placed in the same honoured 
locality an eagle, the war-symbol of the Roman legions, and a 
goose, commemorative of the heroic cackler that saved the Capi- 
tol from the Gauls. 

The artists of Florence have reciprocated the attentions received 
from Germany last year on the occasion of the Michael Angelo 
fkes, by sending gifts in honour of the birthday of Goethe, the 
28th of August, to the Free German Institute, which holds its ses- 
sions in the house of Goethe in Frankfort-on-the-Main. This 
society, it will be remembered, sent to Florence a crown of silver 
oak-leaves, with a poetical address. Now, Florence has responded 
with a bust of Michael Angelo, the work and gift of Professor 
Santerelli, president of the Florentine committee, and with an 
album containing an appropriate address, signed by the mem- 
bers of the committee, and the representatives of the numerous 
Italian institutes that desired to concur in the presentation. The 
album is adorned with a fine miniature frontispiece and decora- 
tive figures, the work of the best artists. C. L. Wells. 



BRASS AND BRONZE WORK AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 




CARCELY second in importance to the glass or 
ceramic displays at the Philadelphia Exhibition is 
the bronze-work, though the various countries 
represented have been verj' unequal in the in- 
terest they have taken in forwarding to us their 
best productions, which range from the elabo- 
rate and extensive bronze and copper work of 
Japan and China to the commonplace forms of the French 
bronzes. 

Americans are accustomed to the beautiful bronze animals and 
birds by the French artists, as they are frequently seen at Tiffany's 
and other importers, who also display every new style of imitation 
of Japanese inlaid bronze, and the elaborate vases with raised 
figures upon them by Barbadienne ; and fine hammered and chased 
works are also familiar to us. But nowhere in this country has 
such a variety of fine bronzes been displayed as may be seen in 
the Japanese and Chinese collections. 

Many people aver that the impressions derived from the first 
sight of the sea or Niagara, and other of the great features of Na- 
ture, are exactly what they had anticipated ; and Shakespeare says : 

" No, Time ! thou shalt not boast that I do change : 
Thy monuments, built up with newer might, 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange ; 
They are but dressings of a former sight." 



* Mana, sme labe concepta, auspice opus ab impcratoribus regisbusque frus- 
tra tentatum, Alexander Torlonia, V. P , ingenti animi et ffiris vi coeoit A D 
MDCCCLIV., perfecit A. D. MDCCCLXXVL 



This fact may frequently be true, but it is scarcely credible that 
the results of human ingenuity and invention can be justly con- 
ceived till they have been visibly manifested. After looking year 
after year at the various productions of Japan as they are seen in 
oiar shops and houses, we supposed that our observation had co- 
vered pretty much all the results which embodied their ideas, and 
in their Philadelphia exhibit we had only anticipated a renewal of 
old impressions. We had seen bronzes inlaid with gold and sil- 
ver, and had examined the boldly-relieved forms of plants and 
of animals grouped upon their vases, which were so elaborate and 
so splendid in the hard metal, that we fancied skill and patience 
could go no further in the fashioning of this material. It seemed 
almost, therefore, like the fantasy of a dream when we visited the 
bronze department of the Japanese collection, and saw spread out 
the wonderful designs of plants and animals, in which the habits 
of men and beasts, and the peculiarities of growth of vegetables 
and fruits, were combined and arranged to decorate household 
utensils or articles of bric-i-brac. Time seemed of no account as ' 
we looked at the works of this half-understood nation, who, hid- 
den from us as much by the mists of our own ignorance as by 
their remoteness and seclusion, had hundreds of years ago arrived 
at intellectual results in their Arts that we to-day are but dimly 
groping after. Swedenborg declares that different nations repre- 
sent various spiritual conditions, and it is a universally-acknow- 
ledged philosophical axiom that each people has a peculiar genius, 
one which differs from every other. The sight of the Japanese 
display at Philadelphia filled us with amazed excitement, and we de- 



